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PREFACE 


My  Army  family,  at  home  and  abroad,  provided  the  support,  encouragement,  and 
motivation  to  complete  this  project. 
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BUILDING  ON  THE  VISION 


God  give  me  the  serenity  to  accept  things  which  cannot  be  changed;  Give  me 
courage  to  change  things  which  must  be  changed;  and  the  wisdom  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other. 


— Dr.  Reinhoid  Niebuhr 

The  Army  weathered  its  share  of  change  over  the  past  year.  The  Giobai  War  on 
Terrorism  (GWOT),  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF),  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OEF),  and 
Operation  Nobie  Eagie  (ONE)  aii  continued  to  compete  for  the  Army's  focus.  Through  ail  the 
operational  deployments,  the  Army  transformation  effort  continued.  In  the  midst  of  this  turbulent 
time,  the  Department  of  Defense  “changed  horses  in  mid-stream”  and  installed  new  leadership 
for  the  Army. 

General  Schoomaker  arrived  amid  a  swirl  of  controversy  surrounding  the  Army's  current 
role  within  the  Department  of  Defense  and  amid  conflicting  views  on  the  Army’s  transformation.' 
Army  leaders  waited  in  open  anticipation  for  the  new  Army  Chief  of  Staff's  vision.  What  would 
his  focus  be?  What  would  stay  the  same,  and  what  would  change?  Soldiers  at  all  levels 
debated  what  his  position  would  be  on  everything  from  major  acquisition  programs  to  whether  or 
not  we  would  continue  wearing  the  black  beret. 

This  organizational  dynamic  is  not  unique  to  our  Army  or  to  our  time.  The  arrival  of  a  new 
strategic  leader,  and  the  vision  (or  lack  there  of)  that  he  brings  with  him  always  causes  stress 
within  an  organization,  military  or  otherwise.  Vision  plays  a  key  role  introducing  useful  change 
by  helping  direct,  align,  and  inspire  actions  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  people.^  Without  an 
appropriate  vision,  a  transformation  effort  can  easily  dissolve  into  a  list  of  confusing, 
incompatible,  and  time  consuming  projects  that  go  in  the  wrong  direction  or  nowhere  at  all.® 

General  Schoomaker  eventually  published  his  vision  in  three  separate,  but  related 
documents:  "Fifteen  Immediate  Focus  Areas,""  "The  Way  Ahead,  Our  Army  at  War,  Relevant 
and  Ready,"®  and  finally  "The  Army  in  2020."®  The  first  document  describes  things  the  Army 
needs  to  do  today;  the  second  describes  a  transitional  vision  for  Army,  while  the  third  provides 
the  deeper  view  of  the  Army’s  future. 

THE  CURRENT  ARMY  VISION 

Don't  tell  people  how  to  do  things.  Tell  them  what  to  do  and  let  them  surprise  you 
with  their  ingenuity. 


— General  George  S.  Patton 


The  Strategic  Leadership  Primer  defines  strategic  vision  as  a  coiiaborative  effort,  the 
product  of  a  dynamic,  iogicai,  and  coiiective  organizationai  process/  Uitimateiy,  it  is  the  senior 
ieader  (Army  Chief  of  Staff),  who  shapes,  refines,  and  articuiates  his  path  for  the  organization. 
Strategic  ieaders  deveiop  and  communicate  a  compeiiing,  understandabie  strategic  vision  for 
their  organization  based  on  intuition  deveioped  through  frames  of  reference  created  over  a 
miiitary  career.®  The  key  factors  infiuencing  the  visioning  process  inciude  an  evaiuation  of  the 
current  organizationai  environment,  history,  mission,  vaiues  and  trends.®  Within  these  factors, 
the  current  organizationai  environment,  mission,  and  trends  dominate  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff’s 
vision  for  the  Army. 

Transformation  defines  our  current  organizationai  environment.  Transformation  caiis  for 
dramatic  changes  across  aii  the  Army  Imperatives  incorporation  of  new  technoiogies  in  order  to 
meet  the  conventionai  and  asymmetric  chaiienges  of  the  future.  From  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  iowest  ieveis  of  the  Army,  transformation  is  the  primary  theme  defining  our 
worid.  Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeid  said,  “Transformation  requires  buiiding  new  capabiiities 
and  expanding  our  arsenai,  it  aiso  means  reducing  stocks  of  weapons  that  are  no  ionger 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  our  country.”'®  Transformation  is  the  backbone  of  our  current 
Army  vision,  and  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  continuaiiy  emphasizes  that  we  are  at  war,  and 
transforming. 

In  2001  the  Army  Posture  Statement  said,  “The  Army  exists  for  one  purpose-to  serve  the 
Nation.”"  The  current  Army  vision  says,  “Our  Army  exists  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars.”'® 
The  difference  between  these  two  statements  is  the  Giobai  War  on  Terrorism.  The  shift  in  tone 
is  a  direct  refiection  of  the  war  at  hand. 

Since  the  faii  of  the  Beriin  Wali,  the  Army  has  been  in  a  post-Coid  War  status.  We  have 
been  through  numerous  modernization  batties  and  transformation  campaigns.  Our  current 
Army  vision  buiids  upon  aii  of  these  post-Coid  War  trends  and  offers  an  evolutionary  view 
caiied,  “Current  to  Future  Force”.  This  vision  is  based  on  smaiier,  more  moduiar,  expeditionary 
units  buiit  upon  the  experience  of  the  current  fight  and  focused  on  the  Future  Force.  As  Generai 
Eisenhower  once  said,  “What  counts  is  not  necessariiy  the  size  of  the  dog  in  the  fight  -  it's  the 
size  of  the  fight  in  the  dog.” 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  Cari  E.  Vuono,  whiie  serving  as  the  Commander,  United  States  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC),  articuiated  six  Army  imperatives  for  force 
deveiopment.  The  originai  six  imperatives  were  Doctrine,  Organizations,  Training,  Leader 
Deveiopment,  Materiei,  and  Soidiers  (DTLOMS).'®  The  joint  community  adopted  the  Army 
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imperatives  and  modified  them  to  fit  the  joint  force  deveiopment  process.  Doctrine, 
Organizations,  Training,  Materiei,  Leadership  and  education,  Personnei,  and  Faciiities 
(DOTMLPF)  constitute  the  seven  major  domains  of  the  Joint  Capabiiities  Integration  and 
Deveiopment  System  (JCIDS).''* 

However,  there  are  three  Army  imperatives  where  the  current  vision  inadequateiy  defines 
the  road  ahead:  Training,  Leader  Deveiopment,  and  Soidiers.  in  each  case,  the  shortcomings 
are  a  resuit  of  a  myopic  focus  on  the  ciose  fight  in  the  Giobai  War  on  Terrorism. 

TRAiNiNG 

Training  is  the  Army's  top  priority;  it  prepares  us  to  fight.  As  ieaders,  our  sacred 
responsibiiity  is  to  ensure  that  no  soidier  ever  dies  in  combat  because  that  soidier 
was  not  properiy  trained. 

— Generai  Cari  E.  Vuono 

Generai  Vouno’s  thoughts  are  echoed  in  today's  Army  vision.  The  reaiities  of  the  Giobai 
War  on  Terrorism  dominate  individuai  training  requirements.  In  individual  training,  the  vision 
exclusively  focuses  on  preparing  our  Soldiers,  civilians,  and  families  for  wartime  requirements. 
In  the  process,  we  ignore  the  larger  issue  of  individual  training  accountability  across  all  tasks 
and  environments.  The  Army  needs  to  look  beyond  the  current  wartime  requirements  for 
individual  training  and  reapply  a  Systems  Approach  to  Training  (SAT),  re-establishing  well- 
defined  and  measurable  standards  for  all  Military  Occupational  Specialties.^®  We  know  how  to 
do  this,  because  we  have  been  there  before. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Germany  in  1 982, 1  deployed  to  Grafenwoehr  and  Hohenfels  for 
maneuver  and  gunnery  training.  The  entire  Brigade  loaded  out  by  rail  and  spent  approximately 
six  weeks  totally  immersed  in  multi-echeloned  training.  We  worked  our  way  from  individual  skill 
qualifications  through  company  Combined  Arms  Live  Fire  Exercises  (CALFEX)  and  force  on 
force  training  at  the  battalion  level. 

The  centerpieces  of  Army  training  at  that  time  were  the  written  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  (MOS)  testing  for  individual  training,  and  the  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program 
(ARTEP)  for  collective  training.  Both  of  these  methodologies  were  part  of  the  Systems 
Approach  to  Training.  The  Systems  Approach  to  Training  applied  five  interrelated  phases: 
analysis,  design,  development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  to  all  aspects  of  systems,  unit, 
and  individual  training  as  well  as  training  support.  Each  soldier  carried  a  Job  Book  that 
contained  the  key  tasks  required  by  the  MOS.  Squad  Leaders  and  Platoon  Sergeants  used 
these  books  to  personalize  the  individual  training  focus. 
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During  this  same  period,  the  Nationai  Training  Center  (NTC)  began  to  repiace  iarge-scaie 
coiiective  training  exercises  iike  Return  of  Forces  Germany  (REFORGER).  The  instrumentation 
offered  in  the  deserts  of  Caiifornia,  combined  with  the  professionai  expertise  of  the  Observer 
Controlier  (OC)  staff,  provided  an  unparaiieied  training  accountabiiity  at  the  coiiective  ievei. 
What  the  Nationai  Training  Center  faiied  to  provide  was  a  simiiar  ievei  of  accountabiiity  for 
individuai  soidier  training.  Individuai  training  iargeiy  remained  a  home-station  training 
requirement.  The  Army  transitioned  away  from  written  MOS  testing  towards  a  more 
performance-oriented  hands-on  Skiii  Ouaiification  Test  (SOT).  Whiie  the  SOT  focused  on 
individuai  soidier  miiitary  occupationai  speciaities,  it  did  not  retain  the  rigor  of  the  former  written 
test. 

The  1988  pubiication  of  Army  Fieid  Manuai  25-100,  Training  the  Force,  and  the 
subsequent  1 990  pubiication  of  Army  Fieid  Manuai  25-101 ,  Battle  Focused  Training,  soiidified 
this  new  training  paradigm  within  the  Army.  The  new  doctrine  caiied  on  ieaders  to,  “train  as  you 
fight”  by  integrating  reaiistic  conditions  such  as  smoke,  noise,  simuiated  NBC,  battiefieid  debris, 
ioss  of  key  ieaders,  and  coid  weather. The  Army  transitioned  from  the  Army  Training 
Evaiuation  Program  (ARTEP)  to  a  system  of  Externai  Evaiuations  (EXEVALs).  This  system 
further  enhanced  coiiective  training  accountabiiity  with  objective  anaiysis  by  Observer 
Controiiers  (OCs). 

Across  this  same  period,  individuai  training  assessment  continued  to  evoive.  The 
externaiiy  evaiuated  SOT  gave  way  to  the  iil-fated  Seif  Deveiopment  Test  (SDT).  The  SDT 
emphasized  the  seif-deveiopment  piiiar  of  Army  education.  So  much  so,  that  AR  350-57  stated, 
“Preparing  for  the  SDT  is  an  individuai  responsibiiity.  Units  wili  not  use  scheduied  training  time 
for  SDT  preparation.”'®  The  Army  did  away  with  the  Seif  Deveiopment  Test  in  1995,  ieaving 
Common  Task  Testing  (CTT)  as  the  oniy  formai  means  for  evaiuating  individuai  soidier 
proficiency.  By  its  very  design,  CTT  was  non-MOS  specific  and  oniy  covered  generai  soidier 
tasks. 

The  net  effect  of  aii  these  programs  was  increased  coiiective  training  readiness 
accountabiiity  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  individuai  training  expertise.  The  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  recentiy  stood  up  Task  Force  Soidier  to:  “conduct  hoiistic  review  &  anaiysis  of  individuai 
Soidier  training,  equipment,  and  readiness  needs,  institutionai  through  smaii  units,  in  order  to 
support  depioying  Soidiers  fighting  the  GWOT  and  to  prepare  Soidiers  for  the  Future  Force.”®® 

As  part  of  its  charter.  Task  Force  soidier  identifies  individuai  and  coiiective  “warrior”  tasks 
required  for  aii  soidiers.  Exampies  inciude  react  to  a  grenade  attack,  evacuate  a  wounded  or 
injured  Soidier,  avoid  an  ambush,  and  conduct  a  convoy  operation.®'  “This  is  about  shifting  the 
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mindset  of  Soldiers  from  identifying  what  they  do  as  a  Soldier  --  Tm  a  cook,  I’m  an  infantryman, 
I’m  a  postal  clerk’  --  toward  ‘I  am  a  Warrior’  when  people  ask  what  they  do  for  a  living. This 
program  will  have  the  desired  short-term  effect  of  preparing  soldiers  to  participate  in  the  Global 
War  on  Terrorism,  but  it  does  not  adequately  address  preparing  soldiers  for  the  Future  Force. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Army  Training  and  Leader  Development 

Panel  (ATLDP)  surveyed  over  45,000  Army  personnel  from  2000  through  2002. The 

requirement  for  individual  military  occupational  specialty  testing  came  through  loud  and  clear: 

Commit  to  standards-based  training.  Standards-based  training  has  been  the 
strength  of  Army  preparedness  since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Standards  are 
the  basis  for  developing  training,  assessing  performance,  and  providing 
feedback.  Yet  SAT,  designed  to  document  and  publish  those  training  standards, 
has  atrophied.  Without  common  standards,  soldier,  leader,  and  unit  readiness — 
and  battlefield  success — are  in  doubt.  These  common  standards  must  be 
documented  and  accessible  in  digital  and  paper  formats.^'' 

The  study  further  pointed  out  that  the  lack  of  an  objective  system  to  measure  a  Non¬ 
commissioned  officer’s  military  occupational  specialty  proficiency,  against  existing  standards, 
hurts  readiness  and  limits  the  effectiveness  of  our  leader  development  programs.^®  A  Systems 
Approach  to  Training  solution  based  on  analysis  of  key  military  occupational  specialty  and 
leadership  skills  could  evaluate  tactical  AND  technical  proficiency  providing  feedback  to  the 
soldier,  the  unit,  and  Army  readiness.  We  can  accomplish  this  task. 

By  building  on  the  foundations  of  Task  Force  Soldier,  and  applying  a  DOTMLPF  approach 
to  re-establishing  well-defined  and  measurable  standards  for  all  Military  Occupational 
Specialties,  we  can  prepare  soldiers  for  the  current  fight  as  well  as  the  deeper  requirements  of 
the  Future  Force.  If  we  further  integrate  this  development  process  with  the  institutional  Army, 
we  can  leverage  the  expertise  of  our  Basic  Non-Commissioned  Officer  Courses  (BNCOC)  and 
Advanced  Non-Commissioned  Officer  Courses  (ANCOC)  staff  and  faculty  to  develop,  update, 
and  sustain  these  products.^^ 

We  must  look  beyond  today’s  requirements  for  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  and  invest  in 
the  Systems  Approach  to  Training  methodology  that  we  found  so  successful  in  our  recent  past. 
We  need  to  accurately  measure  performance,  identify  deficiencies,  and  program  resources  to 
correct  them.  The  benefit  of  this  process  will  be  a  ready  Army,  tactically  AND  technically 
proficient,  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Joint  Force  Commander  and  the  Nation. 
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LEADER  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Nation  that  makes  a  great  distinction  between  its  scholars  and  its  warriors 
will  have  Its  thinking  done  by  cowards  and  Its  fighting  done  by  fools. 

— Thucydides 

Our  current  Army  vision  seems  to  make  just  such  a  distinction.  Over  the  course  of  this 
year  at  the  United  States  Army  War  College,  we  have  seen  a  parade  of  senior  leaders  who  de- 
emphaslze  the  Importance  of  this  final  chapter  In  the  officer’s  life  cycle  of  Institutional  learning. 
We  have  twice  heard  the  famous  Teddy  Roosevelt  quote,  “The  Man  In  the  Arena,”  as  the  central 
theme  of  two  lectures.^®  In  both  cases,  the  clear  message  was  to  devalue  our  time  in  an 
institutional  environment  as  compared  to  those  currently  engaged  In  the  operational  fight. 

The  Army  has  long  ascribed  to  three  pillars  of  the  Leader  Development  Model: 
operational.  Institutional,  and  self-development.  Our  primary  focus  as  an  Army  Is  on  winning  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism.  While  it  is  true  that,  “our  individual  and  organizational  approach  to  our 
duties  and  tasks  must  reflect  the  seriousness  and  sense  of  urgency  characteristic  of  an  Army  at 
war,”®®  it  is  just  as  true  that  our  resulting  operational  experience  is  not  enough  when  developing 
leaders  for  the  Future  Force.  In  keeping  with  the  Chief  of  Staff’s  focus  area  on  “Building  the 
Bench,”  we  need  to  focus  on  a  deeper  objective  if  we  are  going  to  create  the  leaders  for 
tomorrow. 

Like  many  of  my  generation,  my  early  views  of  leadership  came  from  observing  leaders 
on  the  television.  I  grew  up  with  two  central  Images  rolling  across  the  three  channels  of  the 
black  and  white  screen  In  my  home,  the  cowboy  and  the  soldier.  I  grew  up  following  the 
exploits  of  Vic  Morrow  as  SGT  Chip  Saunders  on  "Combat,"  Chuck  Connors  as  Lucas  McCain 
on,  "The  Rifleman,"  and  real  soldiers  fighting  In  Vietnam.  These  television  images  always 
seemed  to  demonstrate  the  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  attributes  that  personify  a  leader.®® 
They  honed  their  leadership  skills  through  action,  not  study. 

Years  later,  the  Army  taught  me  another  way  to  develop  my  leadership  abilities.  To 
parody  a  popular  book  title,  “All  I  really  need  to  know  about  Army  leadership  I  learned  in  Ranger 
School.’®^  The  physical  and  mental  challenges  provided  by  this  institutional  course  pushed  me 
to  limits  only  briefly  surpassed  across  my  last  twenty-three  years  in  the  Army.  In  addition  to 
showing  me  my  limits,  Ranger  School,  through  its  Ranger  Handbook,  demonstrated  the 
unwavering  requirement  to  study  the  profession  of  arms.  This  unique  blend  of  operational  and 
institutional  experiences  shaped  my  leadership  and  education  for  the  rest  of  my  career. 
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Leaders  transition  from  the  eperationai  worid  to  the  institutionai  envirenment,  and  back 
again  througheut  their  careers.  These  transitions  provide  aiternating  periods  of  hands  on 
iearning  and  experience  feliewed  by  study,  refiection  and  pians  for  future  actions.  The  Army’ 
recognizes  this  process  as  the  three  piliars  ef  the  ieader  deveiepment  modei.  The  institutionai, 
operationai  and  seif-deveiopment  piiiars  rest  upon  a  foundation  of  training  and  education, 
expectations  and  standards,  and  vaiues  and  ethics.^^ 

The  Giobai  War  on  Terrorism  provides  a  unique  eppertunity  to  enhance  our  ieader’s 
operationai  experience.  Distance  iearning  soiutions  can  assist  in  seif-deveiopment  whiie 
soidiers  are  depioyed.  What  we  are  missing  today  is  adequate  investment  in  the  institutionai 
piiiar.  The  Army  Chief  ef  Staff  says,  “We  must  deveiop  in  eur  future  ieaders  the  right  mix  ef  unit, 
staff  and  command  experience,  and  training  and  educationai  opportunities  to  meet  current  and 
future  ieadership  requirements  of  the  Army  and  the  Jeint  Force.”  The  eperationai 
requirements  of  the  Giobai  War  on  Terrorism  have  resuited  in  negiect  of  the  institutionai  training 
piiiar  within  the  ieader  deveiepment  modei. 

The  deeper  view  of  the  Army  vision,  “The  Army  in  2020”  propeses  virtuai  eiimination  of 
this  ieader  deveiepment  piiiar: 

In  2020,  Soidiers  participate  in  minimai  formai  resident  training  courses.  Beyond 
Service  unique  training  and  entry-ievei  training,  Soidiers  require  fermai  resident 
training  eniy  for  those  skilis,  which  cannot  be  taught  in  units,  such  as,  piiot 
quaiification.^'* 

This  vision  ignores  the  iessons  we  iearned  coming  out  of  Vietnam.  Vietnam  provided  ampie 
operationai  experience  to  our  ieaders.  Year-iong  combat  tours  exposed  them  te  the  rigers  of 
the  insurgent  environment,  net  uniike  what  we  face  teday  in  Iraq.  Following  the  Vietnam  War, 
the  Army  recognized  that  operational  experience  was  not  the  only  developmental  requirement 
for  a  more  prefessional  NCO  Cerps.  The  DuPuy  initiatives  1 973-1975  produced  the  Non- 
Cemmissioned  Officer  Education  System  (NCOES)  we  see  teday. 

Another  component  of  leader  deveiepment  in  the  current  Army  vision  is  the  use  ef 
distance  learning.  The  vision  puts  forward  the  idea  that  unit  training,  augmented  by  distance 
learning  can  replace  formal  resident  instruction  at  the  individual  and  officer  advanced  training 
level.  The  primary  ratienale  given  fer  this  leader  development  restructuring  is  the  current  and 
projected  pace  of  operations  and  deployments.^’’  While  distance  learning  can  assist  our 
deployed  ferce  with  self-development,  it  is  net  a  replacement  for  the  institutional  pillar.  The  Army 
Training  and  Leader  Deveiepment  Panel  agreed  with  this  conclusion,  “The  field  perceives  the 
Army  views  distance  learning  as  a  replacement  for  resident  education — a  resource-driven 
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requirement  versus  a  means  to  provide  taiiored  training  and  education  to  meet  the  fieid’s 
iearning  needs.’®® 

The  study  goes  on  to  point  out  that  distance  iearning  increases  the  workioad  for  individuai 
soidiers  and  decreases  what  littie  free  time  they  may  have  ieft.  Just  as  importantiy,  distance 
iearning  prevents  soidiers,  “from  coming  together  as  a  cohort  to,  takes  away  the  opportunity  to 
interact  with  their  peers  in  resident  courses,  repiaces  smaii  group  instruction,  and  takes  away 
the  respite  from  the  operationai  pace  Army  schoois  provide.’’®®  Distance  iearning  is  a  vaiuabie 
addition  to  the  seif-deveiopment  piliar  of  the  Army  ieader  deveiopment  modei,  but  it  cannot 
repiace  institutionai  training. 

Operationai  experience  is  essentiai  for  deveioping  ieaders,  but  it  oniy  provides  one 
dimension  of  ieadership  deveiopment.  As  the  Army  T raining  and  Leadership  Deveiopment 
Panel  concluded: 

A  balance  between  operational  and  educational  experiences  provides  the  best 
method  to  train  soldiers  and  grow  leaders.  These  experiences  must  be 
synchronized  and  mutually  supporting.  Self-development  facilitated  by  distance 
learning,  technology,  standards  and  feedback  fills  the  knowledge  gaps  between 
educational  and  operational  experiences.  It  is  the  key  to  lifelong  learning.'*® 

Rather  than  looking  at  our  institutional  Army  as  a  bill-payer  for  modernization  programs 
and  operational  requirements,  the  Army  vision  needs  to  invest  and  support  this  critical  piece  of 
Army  infrastructure.  We  owe  it  to  our  soldiers  to  provide  the  best  leaders  possible;  full¬ 
dimensional  leaders  with  a  sufficient  blend  of  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  attributes.'** 

SOLDIERS 

Out  of  every  100  men,  ten  shouldn’t  even  be  there,  eighty  are  just  targets,  nine 
are  the  real  fighters,  and  we  are  lucky  to  have  them,  for  they  make  the  battle. 

Ah,  but  the  one.  One  is  a  warrior.  And  he  will  bring  the  others  back. 

— Heraclitus 

The  focus  of  all  training  and  leader  development  programs  is  the  American  soldier.  The 
current  Army  vision  recognizes  that,  “We  must  never  forget  that  it  is  the  Soldier —  fierce, 
disciplined,  well  trained,  and  well  equipped — who  ultimately  represents  and  enables  the 
capabilities  we  as  an  Army  provide  the  Joint  Force  and  the  Nation.”'*®  The  short-term  need  for 
the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  is  for  the  fighters  and  warriors  described  by  Heraclitus.  But  what 
of  the  longer  term  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  Future  Force?  While  we  will  need  warriors  for 
tomorrow’s  battles,  we  must  also  have  soldiers  for  tomorrow’s  world. 
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The  United  States  Army  has  always  been  a  values-based  organization.  In  recent  years, 
we  have  come  to  define  the  Army  Values  as  Loyalty,  Duty,  Respect,  Selfless  Service,  Honor, 
Integrity,  and  Personal  Courage.'*®  These  values  help  shape  our  Army  vision.  They  provide  a 
moral  compass  for  the  development  of  policies  and  procedures  into  the  future.  The  current 
Army  vision  accounts  for  these  values  tangentially  through  a  line  in  the  Soldier’s  Creed 
(Appendix  2),  “I  serve  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  live  the  Army  Values.”'*'*  While  we 
reaffirm  that  we  are  a  values-based  organization,  we  have  put  far  more  emphasis  on  the 
components  of  the  Soldier’s  Creed  at  the  expense  of  the  Army  Values  definitions. 

The  current  Army  vision  focuses  almost  exclusively  on  the  need  for  warriors.  The  new 
Soldiers  Creed  is  central  to  the  creation  of  these  warriors.  “The  Soldier’s  Creed  helps  Soldiers 
understand  that  despite  very  diverse  backgrounds,  all  Soldiers  are  warriors  and  members  of  a 
team.”^®  Four  lines  of  the  Soldier’s  Creed  form  the  Warrior  Ethos:  I  will  always  place  the 
mission  first;  I  will  never  accept  defeat;  I  will  never  quit;  and  I  will  never  leave  a  fallen  comrade. 
The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  has  a  strong,  personal  attachment  to  this  latest  Army  ethic: 

Twenty-three  years  ago  I  stood  in  another  place  -  in  the  Iranian  desert  on  a 
moonlit  night  at  a  place  called  Desert  One.  I  keep  a  photo  of  the  carnage  that 
night  to  remind  me  that  we  should  never  confuse  enthusiasm  with  capability. 

Eight  of  my  comrades  lost  their  lives.  Those  of  us  who  survived  knew  grief ...  we 
knew  failure... but  we  committed  ourselves  to  a  different  future.'*® 

The  ill-fated  Iranian  hostage  rescue  violated  all  four  aspects  of  the  new  warrior  ethos. 
They  aborted  the  mission  following  the  loss  of  critical  aircraft.  The  team  had  to  accept  defeat 
and  quit  the  rescue  attempt,  leaving  the  bodies  of  eight  service  members  in  the  Iranian  desert.'*^ 

The  Soldier’s  Creed  and  its  corresponding  Warrior  Ethos  are  essential  components  of  the 
different  future  that  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  committed  to  many  years  ago.  While  these  new 
words  embody  the  spirit  we  want  in  our  warriors,  they  are  insufficient  in  defining  our 
expectations  for  our  soldiers.  We  need  a  re-dedication  to  the  Code  of  Conduct  and  the  Army 
Values  to  round  out  the  soldiers  of  the  Future  Force.  The  realities  of  the  modern  battlefield  call 
for  soldiers  to  understand  how  to  react  in  prisoner  of  war  status,  the  necessity  to  maintain  faith 
and  allegiance  in  the  Nation  and  in  their  fellow  soldiers,  and  dedication  to  higher  calling. 

The  events  of  Desert  One  took  place  on  25  April  1 980.  On  that  same  day,  half  a  world 
away,  cadets  at  West  Point  memorized  a  document  called  the  Code  of  Conduct  (Appendix  3). 
President  Eisenhower  established  the  Code  of  Conduct  by  Executive  Order  in  1955.  It  was 
(and  is)  intended  to  serve  as  a  conduct  guide  to  every  member  of  the  armed  Forces.'*®  As 
recently  as  2001 ,  the  Department  of  Defense  mandated  Code  of  Conduct  training  in  support  of 
the  Regional  Combatant  commanders.'*® 
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The  non-contiguous  battlefield,  propensity  for  independent  operations,  and  the  realities  of 
asymmetric  warfare  all  stand  as  justification  to  follow  through  with  the  training  directed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  experiences  of  the  507*''  Maintenance  Company  stand  as  proof 
that  Code  of  Conduct  training  is  required  for  every  soldier  on  the  battlefield.®**  The  Code  of 
Conduct  requires  a  deeper,  more  profound  commitment  than  the  Warrior  Ethos.  With  personal 
responsibility,  dedication,  and  trust  underlying  the  principles  of  the  Code  of  Conduct,  few  would 
argue  against  imparting  these  qualities  on  our  soldiers. 

All  wars  end.  What  does  a  soldier  fall  back  on  when  the  shooting  stops?  What  governs 

his/her  behavior  when  personal  survival  is  no  longer  the  motivating  factor?  The  answer  is 

actually  very  simple.  The  soldier  SHOULD  fall  back  on  the  Army  Values,  the  same  values  that 

carried  the  soldier  through  combat.  In  his  farewell  remarks  General  Reimer  said, 

The  foundation  of  our  profession  is  values.  The  cornerstone  of  that  foundation 
has  always  been  the  West  Point  values  of  duty,  honor,  country,  and  over  time 
that  foundation  has  expanded  to  loyalty,  duty,  respect,  selfless  service,  honor, 
integrity,  and  personal  courage.  L-D-R-S-H-l-P.  It  spells  leadership.  That  is  the 
critical  component,  leadership.®' 

For  over  five  years,  the  Army  has  inculcated  the  Army  Values  into  every  basic  trainee. 
From  the  day  they  arrive  at  the  reception  battalion,  through  the  ceremony  where  they  receive 
their  Army  Values  dog  tag,  we  immerse  new  soldiers  in  the  memorization  and  application  of 
these  values.  In  the  unit,  soldiers  find  a  much  different  approach.  Unit  leadership  often  views 
Army  Values  another  higher  headquarters  directed  training  requirement  that  gets  in  the  way  of 
real  training.®^  As  one  company  commander  put  it,  “Something  has  to  go,  so  [you]  pull  out  your 
values  tag  and  say,  ‘Here,  live  by  this  and  you  will  be  okay,’  and  then  cancel  the  training. 
Generally  speaking,  that  stuff  goes  or  gets  cut  in  half.’’®® 

The  current  Army  vision  appears  to  support  this  mentality  as  it  only  mentions  values 
peripherally.  The  Fifteen  Focus  Areas  and  The  Way  Ahead  have  NO  references  to  the  Army 
Values.  The  Army  in  2020  refers  to  Army  Values  twice,  but  never  defines  what  they  are: 
“Although  Army  values  do  not  change,  the  Soldiers  of  2020  apply  them  within  an  organization 
and  cultural  context  unrecognizable  to  the  Soldier  of  2004.”®'*  The  Army  leadership  is  even 
producing  a  Warrior  Ethos  dog  tag.  Unlike  the  cheap  plastic  of  the  Army  Values  version,  this 
one  is  stamped  out  of  metal  -  signifying  its  importance  to  our  Army. 

As  with  the  Code  of  Conduct,  the  Soldier’s  Creed  and  Warrior  Ethos  are  only  a  subset  of 
the  qualities  we  expect  in  our  soldiers.  We  need  to  combine  the  Soldier’s  Creed  and  Warrior 
Ethos  with  the  Army  Values  in  order  to  create  soldiers  for  the  Future  Force.  General  Reimer’s 
farewell  remarks  contained  another  message  for  these  soldiers  of  tomorrow: 
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As  President  Kennedy  reminded  us  during  the  West  Point  commencement 
address  in  1962,  “when  there  is  a  visibie  enemy  to  fight  in  open  combat  the 
answer  is  not  so  difficuit.  Many  serve,  aii  appiaud  and  the  tide  of  patriotism  runs 
high.  But  when  there  is  a  iong,  siow  struggie  with  no  immediate  visibie  foe,  your 
choice  wiii  seem  hard  indeed.”  He  was  correct.®® 

We  need  to  expect  more  of  our  soidiers.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  provide  a  foundation  that 
transcends  the  current  fight  and  the  Giobai  War  on  Terrorism. 

CONCLUSION 

Ten  months  ago  Generai  Schoomaker  became  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  worked  to  buiid  his  vision  for  the  Army  into  a  reaiity.  The  Fifteen  Focus  Areas,  The 
Way  Ahead,  and  The  Army  in  2020  go  a  iong  way  in  providing  a  unified,  compeiiing,  and 
understandabie  strategic  vision  for  our  Army.  Throughout  the  visioning  process,  the  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  has  remained  resoiute  on  one  thing,  “Our  first  priority  is  ciear;  we  are  engaged  in  a  war 
now.  This  warfighting  mindset  is  essentiai  and  must  invoive  the  entire  Army.”  ®® 

Whiie  the  current  Army  vision  provides  the  right  focus  for  the  near-term  Giobai  War  on 
Terrorism,  it  faiis  to  offer  a  compiete  soiution  for  the  Army  imperatives  Training,  Leader 
Deveiopment,  and  Soidiers.  The  soiution  in  each  area  is  readiiy  attainabie.  Aii  that  is  required 
is  endorsement,  emphasis  and  support  from  the  senior  Army  ieadership  to  bring  these 
recommendations  to  iight. 

We  need  to  return  to  standards-based,  Miiitary  Operationai  Speciaity  testing  foiiowing  the 
Systems  Approach  to  Training.  This  wili  buiid  upon  the  tacticai  proficiency  we  are  currentiy 
emphasizing  and  create  the  technicai  proficiency  required  for  the  future  force. 

We  need  to  continue  to  invest  in  the  institutionai  training  piiiar  of  the  Army  Leader 
Deveiopment  Modei.  We  must  never  forget  that  soidiering  is  more  than  just  a  job.  We  are 
members  of  the  Profession  of  Arms,  and  as  professionais,  we  must  make  time  for  institutionai 
iearning. 

Finaiiy,  we  need  to  hoid  our  soidiers  to  a  higher  standard  than  simpiy  the  Soidier’s  Creed 
and  Warrior  Ethos.  Buiid  upon  the  foundation  of  Army  Vaiues  and  ensure  that  every  soidier 
knows  and  iives  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

The  Army  Core  Competencies  are  to  “(1)  train  and  equip  soidiers  and  grow  ieaders;  and 
(2)  provide  reievant  and  ready  iand  power  capabiiity  to  the  Combatant  Commanders  as  part  of 
the  Joint  Team.”®^  By  buiiding  on  the  vision  we  can  accompiish  the  first  competency  and  enabie 
the  second. 

WORD  COUNT=  4624 
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APPENDIX  1:  CSA  FOCUS  AREAS 


•  The  Soldier  -  The  Army  has  to  invest  in  the  Soldier. 

•  The  Bench  -  The  Army  must  build  a  bench  of  leaders  who  think  strategically  and 
Innovatively  at  all  levels  of  war. 

•  Army  Aviation  -  This  investment  needs  to  get  close  attention  to  make  sure  that  the  future 
doctrine  goes  hand-in-hand  with  joint  air-ground  operation. 

•  Leader  Development  and  Education  -  Training  and  education  is  not  the  same.  Soldiers 
train  for  a  controlled  environment,  but  they  are  educated  so  they  can  operate  in  ambiguous 
situations. 

•  Combat  T raining  Centers/Battle  Command  T raining  Program  -  They  must  be  more 
relevant  and  exploit  opportunities  to  improve  abilities  to  incorporate  joint  partners  to  a  greater 
extent. 

•  Current  to  Future  Force  -  The  current  force  has  to  be  able  to  fight  today.  The  future 
force  can’t  be  fought,  It  doesn’t  exist.  The  Army  has  to  be  ready  to  go  to  war  with  what  It  has. 

•  The  Network  -  The  network  that  is  needed  is  one  where  communication  can  be  done 
from  anywhere  among  different  organizations  on  the  battlefield. 

•  Modularity  -  A  degree  of  flexibility  that  would  give  smaller  units  more  power. 

•  Joint  Expeditionary  Mindset  -  The  Army  does  not  fight  alone. 

•  Active  Component/Reserve  Component  Balance  -  There  are  capabilities  that  the  Army 
needs  immediately  but  only  the  reserve  components  can  provide.  So  there  Is  a  lot  of  cross¬ 
training  going  on  now.  Also  the  reserve  components  are  being  structured  so  that  they  are  more 
useful  to  the  states  and  governors  In  terms  of  Flomeland  security. 

•  Unit  Manning  -  They’re  looking  for  concepts  that  will  provide  greater  stability. 

•  Installations  as  Flagships  -  Installations  must  be  resourced  to  project  power,  support 
tough  realistic  training  and  provide  for  Soldiers,  families  and  civilians. 

•  Resource  Processes  -  The  Army  has  processes  from  how  it  feeds  people  to  how  it 
equips  people.  Many  of  those  processes  need  to  be  upgraded  and  brought  into  more  modern 
standards. 

•  Strategic  Communications  -  More  communication  can  take  place  with  the  media,  each 
other  and  improve  the  lines  of  communication. 

•  Authorities,  Responsibilities  and  Accountability  -  Sometimes  people  are  given  the 
responsibility  for  something,  but  they  haven’t  been  given  the  resources  to  be  successful.  So 
how  can  they  be  held  accountable? 
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APPENDIX  2:  THE  SOLDIER'S  CREED 


I  am  an  American  Soldier. 

I  am  a  Warrior  and  a  member  of  a  team.  I  serve  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  live  the  Army  Values. 

I  will  always  place  the  mission  first. 

I  will  never  accept  defeat. 

I  will  never  quit. 

I  will  never  leave  a  fallen  comrade. 

I  am  disciplined,  physically  and  mentally  tough,  trained  and  proficient  in  my 
warrior  tasks  and  drills.  I  always  maintain  my  arms,  my  equipment  and  myself. 

I  am  an  expert  and  I  am  a  professional. 

I  stand  ready  to  deploy,  engage,  and  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  close  combat. 

I  am  a  guardian  of  freedom  and  the  American  way  of  life.®® 
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APPENDIX  3:  THE  CODE  OF  CONDUCT 


I 


I  am  an  American  fighting  man.  I  serve  in  the  fcrces  which  guard  my  country  and  our  way  of  life. 
I  am  prepared  to  give  my  life  in  their  defense. 

II 

I  will  never  surrender  of  my  own  free  will.  If  in  command  I  will  never  surrender  my  men  while 

they  still  have  the  means  to  resist. 

III 


If  I  am  captured  I  will  continue  to  resist  by  all  means  available.  I  will  make  every  effort  to  escape. 
I  will  accept  neither  parole  nor  special  favors  from  the  enemy. 

IV 


If  I  become  a  prisoner  of  war,  I  will  keep  faith  with  all  my  fellow  prisoners.  I  will  give  no 
information  or  take  part  in  any  actions  which  might  be  harmful  to  my 
comrades.  If  I  am  senior,  I  will  take  command.  If  not,  I  will  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  those 
appointed  over  me  and  will  back  them  up  in  every  way. 

V 

When  questioned,  should  I  become  a  prisoner  of  war,  I  am  required  to  give  name,  rank,  service 
number,  and  date  of  birth.  I  will  evade  answering  further  questions  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  I 
will  make  no  oral  or  written  statements  disloyal  to  my  country  and  its  allies  or  harmful  to  their 

cause. 

VI 


I  will  never  forget  that  I  am  an  American  fighting  man,  responsible  for  my  actions  and  dedicated 
to  the  principles  which  made  my  country  free.  I  will  trust  in  my  God  and  in  the  United  States  of 

America.®** 
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